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dans la cour, la neige sur les couvertures des bailments se
fondait. Elle etait sur le seuil; elle alia chercher son om-
brelle, elle Fouvrit. L'ombrelie, de sole gorge-de-pigeon?
que traversalt le soleil, eclalrait de reflets mobiles la peau
blanche de sa figure. Elle sourlait la-dessous a la chaleur
tiede; et on entendait les gouttes d'ean, une a une3 tomber
sur la moire tendue.5

It is like a sudden oasis of calm in which everything
can be seen, everything heard. The languorous beauty
of the last sentence echoes on like the sounds of the
drops it registers. We feel that that day was the first in
his life for Charles Bovary.

If one were to press home the analysis of those charac-
teristic effects of Flaubert, they would be found to
depend generally on two elements, an unusual use of
the verb tenses which an English reader can more easily
feel than describe, and the manipulation of the rhythm.
A period like this from Madame Bovary has the compli-
cated rhythm of a fine piece of blank verse. Flaubert
learnt something of this from Chateaubriand, and
another part from Voltaire and Montesquieu, from
whom he quoted with delight: 'Les vices d'Alexandre
etaient extremes comme ses vertus; il etait terrible dans
sa colere; elle le rendait cruel.5 A thousand sentences
after that pattern can be found in his work. The quality
that fascinated him in it was not so much the rhythm
as the close texture on which the larger effects of rhythm
depend. Each one of those pronouns helps to bind the
parts of the sentence into one inseparable whole,
Flaubert, as always, turned his admirations to account.
He worked upon the hints they gave him indefatigably,
and he fashioned for himself an instrument upon which
no tones were impossible.

Because of this Flaubert is indeed a great master; but